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THE INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 

W. F. WILLOUGHBY 

Director of the Institute 

The Institute for Government Research is an institution in- 
corporated under the laws of the District of Columbia and wholly- 
supported by voluntary private donations. It received its 
charter on March 13, 1916, and began active operations on 
October 1 of the same year. Its purpose as set forth in its char- 
ter is: 

"To conduct scientific investigations into the theory and 
practice of governmental administration, including inquiries into 
the form of organization and the manner of operation of federal, 
state and local governmental bodies and offices in the United 
States of America; the powers, duties, limitations and quali- 
fications of officers; the methods of administration employed; 
the character and cost of results obtained and the conditions af- 
fecting the efficiency and welfare of governmental officers and 
employees; to carry on such inquiries, directly or with the coop- 
eration of governments, learned societies, institutions of learning 
or other agencies and individuals and to make public the results 
of its investigations; to maintain a library for the use of the 
society or its members and officers and those affiliated with its 
work; and to prosecute such other inquiries and perform such 
other services as may tend to the development and application 
of the principles of efficiency in governmental administration," 

There are certain features of this statement of the purposes of 
the Institute to which it is desired to direct attention. The first 
of these is that the Institute is declared to be an institution for 
scientific research. Its establishment represents the conviction 
on the part of its founders that the work of administration is, 
if not a science, a subject to the study of which the scientific 
method should be rigidly applied. It recognizes that, though the 
problems of administration are of great complexity and vary 
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with the conditions under which each operation of government is 
carried on, there are certain fundamental principles and practices 
which must obtain in all governmental undertakings, if efficiency 
and economy in operation are to be secured. 

Thus, for example, if we apply to the problem of administra- 
tion the scientific method of analysis, it will be found that it is 
resolvable into five fairly distinguishable parts: problems of 
organization, problems of personnel, problems of materiel, prob- 
lems of business practice and procedure, and problems of finance. 
Each of these, in turn, is resolvable into more special phases. 
For example, problems of personnel have to do with the recruit- 
ment of personnel, how employees shall be classified, the basis 
on which their compensation shall be fixed, the manner of deter- 
mining their efficiency through the establishment of efficiency 
records or otherwise, and the system of promotions based thereon, 
what shall be the working conditions of employees in respect to 
such matters as permanency of tenure, hours of labor, leave 
privileges, etc., and finally, the provision that shall be made in 
the way of retirement allowances or pensions for those incapaci- 
tated while in the performance of their duties or as the result of 
age. In like manner, problems of finance include such questions 
as the system of handling and disbursing funds, of accounting and 
reporting, of audit and, most important of all, of determining and 
making provision for the revenue and expenditure needs of the 
several services and of the government as a whole, or, to use the 
expression now commonly used, of the budgetary system that 
shall be employed. 

One of the major activities of the Institute will thus be that of 
subjecting this whole subject of public administration to scientific 
analysis, and of seeking to determine and make known the prin- 
ciples and practices that should be followed in respect to each 
of these general and specific activities in order to secure efficiency 
and economy in operation. In the performance of this activity 
the Institute has already made substantial progress. It has 
inaugurated a series of volumes, which is now in course of publica- 
tion, under the general title of "Principles of Administration." 
The first volume of this series, entitled Principles Governing the 
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Retirement of Public Employees, is now in press. Other volumes 
in preparation, several of which will be published during the 
present year, bear the titles : Principles of Public Employment, 
Principles of Purchasing and Stores Control, and Principles of 
Public Accounting and Reporting. It is contemplated, through 
these and other projected volumes, to cover in time the whole 
field of administration as outlined above. 1 

Emphasis has been laid at the outset upon this function of the 
Institute, since it is important to show that, while the Institute 
has, in many respects, the same field of operations as bureaus of 
municipal research, economy and efficiency commissions, and 
like bodies, and like them aims to contribute directly to securing 
specific reforms in methods of governmental organization and 
administration, its operations will extend beyond those which 
such bodies usually undertake, or which, indeed, it is feasible for 
them to attempt. 

Correlative with this attempt to determine and make known the 
most approved principles of administration, the Institute plans 
to subject to detailed and critical study those systems of ad- 
ministration, whether in this or foreign countries, the practices 
and experiences of which it believes will be of most value to our 
own governments in seeking to put their systems of administra- 
tion upon a more efficient basis. It is evident, for example, that 
it would be of value to the United States government, in working 
out its problems of income tax administration, or of customs or 
postal administration, to have a knowledge of how these problems 
have been handled in other countries. In like manner it is desir- 
able, if one service of the government has devised an especially 
efficient system for the performance of a particular category of 

'It is only proper to state that the performance of this branch of the In- 
stitute's work has been much facilitated by the generous grant of something 
over $100,000 made by the Rockefeller Foundation, prior to the establishment 
of the Institute, for the prosecution of studies of this character. The expendi- 
ture of this fund was entrusted to a committee of which the writer was a 
member. The committee requested Dr. F. A. Cleveland to assume general 
editorial direction of the studies. On the establishment of the Institute the 
results of these studies were in great part turned over to it. 
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work, such for example as the purchase, custody and issue of 
supplies, that this system should be described in published form 
so that a knowledge of it may be available to other services. 

A second feature of the Institute's program will, therefore, be 
to make investigations with this end in view. The results of 
these investigations will be published in a series of volumes under 
the general title "Studies in Administration." At the present 
time the most important problem of administration confronting 
both our national and state governments is that of devising and 
installing a proper budgetary system. The Institute has ac- 
cordingly selected this subject as the first problem of administra- 
tion for intensive study, and the first three volumes in its "Studies 
in Administration" relate to this subject. In the first is given a 
description of the system of financial administration of Great 
Britain, the country which has the oldest and foremost budgetary 
system in the world. In the second is given a translation of 
Rene" Stourm's notable work on the budget, which gives an ex- 
cellent and detailed account of the French budgetary system. In 
the third is given a study of the Canadian budgetary system, 
prepared along the lines of the volume on the British system. 
This volume has the special value of showing how the British 
System works, and in important respects fails to work satis- 
factorily, under conditions different from those that prevail in 
the mother country and somewhat analogous to those prevailing 
in the United States. 

The Institute has in preparation three other volumes, which 
it is expected will appear shortly, entitled The System of Fi- 
nancial Administration of the United States, The Movement for 
Budgetary Reform in the States, and The Problem of a National 
Budget. The latter volume, in addition to giving an analysis of 
the problem as it presents itself to the national government, points 
out the steps that will have to be taken by that government in 
putting itself upon a proper budgetary basis. These volumes, 
it is believed, will furnish information which cannot fail to be of 
value in the movement now in full swing for the adoption of a 
budgetary system by all of our governing bodies. 

Here again it will be noted that the work of the Institute goes 
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beyond that of bureaus of municipal research and economy and 
efficiency commissions. These organizations necessarily confine 
their attention almost wholly to the operations of a particular 
government; and, in doing so, address themselves primarily to 
those features of administration which in their opinion are most 
in need of reform. The Institute, in this branch of its work, 
studies problems of administration of any government whose 
system or experience is likely to throw light upon problems con- 
fronting our own government, and selects for study those systems 
which it believes to be most efficient rather than the reverse. 

A third feature of the work of the Institute that can be of great 
value to the cause of administrative reform in the United States 
is that of acting as a general clearing house, or organ, through 
which the large number of agencies now engaged in promoting 
administrative reform in the United States may keep in touch 
with, and make use of, one another's work. To this end the 
Institute now has in preparation a volume which will appear in 
its series of "Studies in Administration," entitled Organized Efforts 
for the Improvement of Methods of Administration in the United 
States. In this volume the attempt will be made to give an ac- 
count of the history, organization and work of such agencies as 
official economy and efficiency commissions, bureaus of mu- 
nicipal research, legislative reference and bill-drafting services, 
municipal reference libraries, and the like. 

In this connection, it may also be stated, that the Institute is 
seeking to build up at its headquarters in Washington as com- 
plete a technical library of material bearing upon problems of 
administration in the United States as it is feasible for it to secure. 
Especially is it making the effort to secure complete sets of the 
publications of the agencies just mentioned, of the reports of 
special legislative and other investigations and other literature 
of a like character which it is difficult to find in ordinary libraries. 
This library is in charge of a trained librarian and no pains are 
being spared to classify and index the material received in such 
a way that it may be readily utilized. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the facilities of this library are open to all students of 
political science. 
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While the Institute will thus, as an institution for scientific 
research, occupy the whole field of public administration, it will 
have a special field which it plans to cultivate intensively. One, 
if not the main, motive of the founders of the Institute was to 
bring into existence an organization that would do for the national 
government what bureaus of municipal research and similar 
bodies were so effectively doing for many of the municipalities 
and states of the country. It was rightly felt that, just as the 
operations of this government were of a magnitude and impor- 
tance vastly greater than those of any state or city, its activities 
of a far more varied character, and its problems of administration 
of an infinitely more complex nature, so the need was greater 
that they should be subjected to study with a view to making 
known the conditions to be confronted and the means to be 
employed in meeting them. As President Taft expressed it in 
his message to Congress of January 17, 1912, in referring to the 
inquiry being made under his direction into the efficiency and 
economy of the methods of prosecuting public business: 

The activities of the national government "are almost as 
varied as those of the entire business world. The operations 
of the government affect the interest of every person living 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. Its organization 
embraces stations and centers of work located in every city 
and in many local subdivisions of the country. Its gross expendi- 
tures amount to nearly $1,000,000,000 annually. Including the 
personnel of the military and naval establishments, more than 
400,000 persons are required to do the work imposed by law upon 
the executive branch of the government. This vast organization 
has never been studied in detail as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. Never have the foundations been laid for a thorough 
consideration of the relations of all of its parts. No compre- 
hensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activities or 
to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what 
the government is doing. Never has a complete description been 
given of the agencies through which these activities are performed. 
At no time has the attempt been made to study all of these activi- 
ties and agencies with a view to the assignment of each activity 
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to the agency best fitted for its performance, to the avoidance 
of duplication of plant and work, to the integration of all ad- 
ministrative agencies of the government, so far as may be practi- 
cable, into a unified organization for the most effective and 
economical dispatch of public business." 

If this was the condition prior to our entrance into the present 
great world conflict, it needs no great powers of imagination to 
conceive conditions as they exist at the present time, and, in no 
small measure, will continue to exist after the war is closed. Not 
only has it been necessary enormously to expand the operations 
of existing services and to throw upon them work for which they 
were never intended, but scores of new agencies have had to be 
hastily constructed with but inadequate consideration of the 
forms of organization that should be given to them or the relations 
that they should bear to one another. Unless administrative 
confusion is to reign supreme after the war, it is imperative that 
the whole administrative machinery of the government shall, as 
it were, be put upon the operation table for the purpose of de- 
termining what changes should be made in it, with a view to so 
distributing the work to be done among the several agencies 
employed, and of so correlating these several parts as to make 
of them one unified system of administrative mechanism. 

This is a work which cannot be done by the services themselves 
acting independently. It must be performed by some agency 
which will approach the study from the objective standpoint, 
and have in mind the welfare of the government as a whole. The 
work moreover must be prosecuted systematically to the end 
that each service will be subjected to the same character of 
examination and that, as far as possible, the proposals for reform 
will have consistency, will look to the erection of the services into 
a logically integrated piece of administrative machinery, and 
result in the unification and standardization of business practices 
and procedure. For the performance of such a work the Institute, 
granted that it has adequate funds for the purpose, is admirably 
equipped; and has already vigorously entered upon its execution. 

The first step in an undertaking of this character is to obtain a 
complete and thorough knowledge of existing conditions. To 
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this end the Institute has undertaken, as one of its major activi- 
ties, the preparation of a series of monographs in which will be 
given a detailed description of each of the fifty or more distinct 
services of the government. These monographs will all be pre- 
pared according to a uniform plan. They will give: first, the 
history of the establishment and development of the service; 
second, not merely its general functions, but its specific activities; 
third, its organization for the handling of these activities; fourth, 
the character of its plant; fifth, a compilation of, or reference to, 
the laws and regulations governing its operations; sixth, statisti- 
cal statements showing its appropriations, expenditures and other 
data for a period of years; and, finally, a full bibliography of the 
sources of information, official and private, descriptive of the 
service and its operations. These monographs, as completed, 
will be published in a series of volumes under the general title 
"Service Monographs of the United States Government." 

In the preparation of these monographs the Institute has 
steadily in mind, and aims to produce, documents that will be 
not only of interest to the general public, but of direct value and 
assistance in the administration of public affairs. To executive 
officials they will offer valuable tools of administration. Through 
them such officers can, with a minimum of effort, inform them- 
selves regarding the details, not only of their own services, but of 
those with whose facilities, activities, and methods it is desirable 
that they should be familiar. Under present conditions services 
frequently engage in activities in ignorance of the fact that the 
work projected has already been done, or is in process of execution, 
by others. Many cases exist where one service can make effective 
use of the organization, plant or results of other services if it 
has knowledge that such facilities are in existence. With the 
constant shifting of directing personnel that takes place in the 
administrative branch of the national government, the existence 
of means by which incoming officials may thus readily secure 
information regarding their own and other services is a matter of 
prime importance. 

To members of Congress these monographs should prove of no 
less value. At present congressmen are called upon to legislate 
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and appropriate money for services concerning whose needs and 
real problems they can secure but imperfect information. That 
the possession by each member of a set of monographs, such as 
is here projected, prepared according to a uniform plan, will 
be a great aid to intelligent legislation and appropriation of funds, 
can hardly be questioned. 

To the public, finally, these monographs will give that knowl- 
edge of the organization and operations of their government 
which they must have if they are properly to exercise their func- 
tion of bringing to bear an enlightened public opinion upon the 
conduct of governmental affairs. 

One further fact regarding these studies should be noted. 
While they will make no direct recommendations in the direction 
of reform, they will furnish the data which must be available if 
really important reforms are to be accomplished, and they can- 
not fail greatly to stimulate efforts in this direction. Prepared 
as they will be according to a uniform plan, and setting forth, as 
they will, the activities, plant, organization, personnel and laws 
governing the several services of the government, they will 
automatically reveal the manner in which the activities of the 
government are distributed among the several services, the 
extent to which work in the same field is being performed by 
different services, and thus furnish the information that is 
essential to a consideration of the great question of the better 
distribution and coordination of activities among the several 
departments, establishments and bureaus, and the extent to 
which duplications of plant, organization and work may be 
eliminated. They will, in a word, permit of that comprehensive 
and intensive study of the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment as a whole which has never before been possible. To re- 
capitulate, they will serve the double purpose of furnishing an 
essential tool for efficient legislation, administration and popular 
control, and of laying the basis for critical and constructive work 
on the part of those upon whom responsibility for action in this 
way primarily rests. 

Though emphasis has thus been placed upon the work of the 
Institute in the way of making known conditions as a basis for 
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critical and constructive studies, the latter field will by no means 
be neglected by the Institute. Progressively, as it secures the 
data, it contemplates taking up, one after another, the great 
problems of administration as they confront the national govern- 
ment, and seeking, by their study, to indicate ways in which 
they can be more efficiently and economically handled. 

Its service monographs, for example, will make known* that the 
national government now possesses three distinct services, lo- 
cated in different departments, having for their purpose the 
making of hydrographic surveys and the preparation of sailing 
charts and directions: the coast and geodetic survey, the hydro- 
graphic office in the navy department, and the lakes survey 
service in the war department. Manifestly there is here raised 
the question whether it is not desirable that the work of these 
three services should be done by a single service. 

This is but an illustration of the many questions regarding the 
possible more effective grouping of services and distribution of 
duties that will arise. No one of them can be properly answered 
without a detailed knowledge of the organization and duties 
of existing services. There is here presented a wide field of 
inquiry into which the Institute will, as information is accumu- 
lated, enter. 

In the foregoing we have sought to make known what may be 
termed the fundamental or basic work program of the Institute. 
The prosecution of this work, however, represents but one phase 
of its activities. A second phase, and one which at the present 
time is very prominent, lies in the direct cooperation of the 
Institute with services of the national government in their 
efforts to work out the special problems of administration now 
confronting them. This phase of the Institute's work is excel- 
lently stated in the printed notice, given to the public at the 
time of its establishment, when the Institute was described to be 
"an association of citizens for cooperating with public officials 
in the scientific study of business methods with a view to pro- 
moting efficiency in government and advancing the science of 
administration. ' ' 

It is evident that, if the Institute is to serve its full measure of 
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usefulness, it should not only work in close and cordial relations 
with government officials, but be accepted by the latter as an 
organization that can be of direct assistance to them. No efforts 
have been spared by the Institute to establish its relations with 
the services of the government upon this basis. That its efforts 
in this direction have been successful is made evident both by 
the willingness on the part of such services to furnish to the 
Institute the information needed by it for the prosecution of its 
studies, and by the numerous requests that have been made by 
them upon the Institute for assistance. 

In point of fact considerably more than half of the work done 
by the Institute since its establishment has been in meeting calls 
of this character. On the entrance of our country into the war, 
the Institute, in common with many other organizations, offered 
its services to the government. This offer was accepted, and the 
Institute has done a large amount of work for such organizations 
as the Council of National Defense, the American National Red 
Cross, and various bureaus and services of the war department. 
Requests for its assistance, however, have not come exclusively 
from the military services. It has had no small number of re- 
quests for assistance from purely civil branches of the govern- 
ment. These calls indeed have been greater than the financial 
resources of the Institute have permitted it to meet. To such an 
extent is this true that it may be stated that the opportunity 
for the Institute to render assistance in this way, and thus to 
contribute directly to making the administration of national 
affairs more efficient, is only limited by the financial resources 
that it can command. 

The success of the Institute in establishing cordial working 
relations with the national government must be attributed pri- 
marily to the fundamental policy adopted by it in respect to all 
of its work. This policy consists in taking the position that 
responsibility for effecting reforms rests primarily upon govern- 
ment officials themselves, that all an outside organization, such 
as the Institute, can do is to render such assistance as it can to 
such officials, and that to the latter should accrue the credit for 
improvements made. 
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This question of the policy to be pursued by the Institute in 
performing its work was rightly considered by the trustees as one 
of supreme importance and a matter that should be definitely 
determined before any operations were begun. The writer of 
the present paper, prior to his appointment as director of the 
Institute, was accordingly requested to submit his views regard- 
ing this matter. This he did in a memorandum, which received 
the full endorsement of the trustees, from which the following 
may be quoted: 

"An organization such as the Institute can proceed in two ways 
in seeking the improvement of governmental conditions. It 
can operate as a scientific body having for its purpose to assist 
government officials in effecting reform, or it can make of itself 
an agent for bringing public pressure to bear upon officials for 
the purpose of compelling them to take action believed to be 
desirable. In the opinion of the writer it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the first of these two methods should be adopted. 
This means that the policy of the Institute should be that of 
working in the closest and most cordial relations with government 
officials that it is possible to secure. No effort should be spared 
to make officials of the government understand that what is 
sought is to aid them to improve conditions; that the actual 
effecting of reforms should be their work; and that to them should 
accrue official and public credit for reforms accomplished. The 
Institute itself should as far as possible keep in the background. 
. . . As elsewhere stated, the Institute and the board of trus- 
tees should be satisfied if as the result of their efforts, results are 
being accomplished. The extent to which they get any public 
credit for such results should be a matter of indifference to them." 

Action upon the foregoing policy does not of course preclude 
the making and publication of scientific studies in the field of 
administration, such as we have described above, nor the prep- 
aration and publication of reports dealing with those general 
problems of administration, such as the formulation of a proper 
budgetary system, the better correlation of existing services 
departmentally, and the standardization of business practices and 
procedure. It does not deny, moreover, the value of the work 
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done by organizations having for their avowed purpose the public 
indictment of present conditions and the conduct of a public 
propaganda for the introduction of specific measures of reform. 
It merely means that it is unwise for the same organization to 
attempt to ride these two horses at the same time. 

The question is wholly one of method. The Institute, no less 
than other organizations, will reach definite opinions regarding 
what changes should be made in methods of organization and 
administration in order to make them more efficient and economi- 
cal, and will seek no less strenuously to have these changes effected; 
but it will do so, as far as possible, by seeking to convince those 
charged with the conduct of public affairs of their desirability, 
and having them take the necessary steps for their accomplish- 
ment. That greater results in the long run can be secured in 
this way than by seeking to have reforms forced upon officials 
over their opposition, is the firm conviction of the officers of the 
Institute. Even where seeming success follows the latter method 
the results are often more apparent than real. Few administra- 
tive practices, no matter what their theoretical merits, will give 
good results unless those responsible for their operation are per- 
suaded of their desirability and apply them in good faith. Many 
reforms, such as the introduction of cost keeping systems, have 
met with shipwreck for this reason. 

For over thirty years the writer has been intimately concerned 
in one capacity or another with the administrative work of the 
national government. It is his experience that the directing 
personnel at Washington — the heads of departments, bureaus 
and divisions — are of a high order of ability and genuinely de- 
sirous of having their services efficiently organized and con- 
ducted. If they have fallen short of achieving their aims in 
many respects this is due to the fact that each officer is concerned 
with the administration of but one service, that he has not been 
in a position where he can consider problems of administration 
from the standpoint of the government as a whole, and that the 
demands upon him for the performance of the current work of his 
service are such as to leave him little or no time for the study of 
methods of administration practiced elsewhere, or to work out 
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new principles and practices for himself. The experience of the 
Institute but confirms past experience that these officials are 
freely receptive to suggested improvements and welcome assist- 
ance when given to them in the proper way and spirit. With 
such a condition of affairs, it would be the height of folly not to 
assume a like sympathetic attitude and make the fullest possible 
use of this good will. 

In concluding this account of the Institute for Government 
Research, it is not out of place to point out how closely its aims 
correspond to those of the American Political Science Association, 
and how nearly it meets a desire formally expressed by it. In 
1908 this association addressed to the Carnegie Institution a 
letter and memorial pointing out the need for the establishment 
at Washington of a department of research in political science 
and suggesting that that institution take steps in that direction. 
In the establishment of the Institute for Government Research 
the association sees its wishes in great part accomplished. 
Though the Institute has apparently as its field but one branch 
of political science, that of administration, that field, properly 
construed, is of broad scope. Efficient administration depends 
in no small degree upon the existence of a proper political organ- 
ization and the application of proper political practices. It 
cannot be achieved without due regard to these larger questions 
of political science. On the other hand, the aim of all political 
science is a good administration of public affairs. "The govern- 
ment best administered," writes Alexander Pope, "is best." 
In a way, therefore, the study of administration means but the 
study of political science or government from a certain stand- 
point, that of adaptation of forms and means to an end, efficiency 
in operation. 



